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and army, entered into a secret correspondence with the exiled court; and when
the latter's treachery was discovered, William could bitterly observe that " were
I and my Lord Marlborough private persons the sword would have to settle
between us." A more dangerous plot was that to kill William at Turnham
Green (1696), for its discovery laid bare the-extent of the faithlessness of some
of the leading Whigs who were supposed to be the staunchest of William's
supporters ; and the attainder of Fenwick x for complicity in the conspiracy was
a clumsy dodge to save the face of the Whig party.

Until 1694 he had the consolation of a wife whose genial ways endeared her
to the people of England, but in December of that year after a three days' illness
she died of the dread smallpox, and William was left a stranger in a strange
land. His grief at Mary's passing was intense: to Burnet he confessed that
during the whole of their married life he had never known a single fault in her,
and for days he would neither eat nor sleep. On her death-bed she asked him
to end his association with Betty Villiers, one of her ladies, who for many years
had been his mistress; and not only did he readily consent to do so, but he kept
his promise. One other friend remained to him, William Bentinck, whom he
created Earl of Portland ; but his strange attachment to the worthless Arnold
Joost van Keppel, later Earl of Albemarle, shattered that friendship ; and for
the last few years of his life William was perhaps the loneliest man in his
kingdom.

If his subjects never appreciated the man who had saved them from the
domination of a Catholic despotism, he also failed to understand the mentality
of his English subjects. Absorbed with his brilliant schemes to break the power
of Louis and to render it impossible for France to menace the peace of Europe,
William regarded England as a piece in the great game of diplomacy; and it
seemed incredible to him that Englishmen should be so indifferent to his fortunes
when they still liked to call France " the ancient enemy/' William's interest in
the great war begun in his reign was continental: he forgot that the English
interest was chiefly domestic. As long as Louis harboured at his court the king
whom they had dispossessed of his crown and lent support to the movements for
his restoration Englishmen would fight to the bitter end; but they had a
strong aversion from waging a war for the better security of the Dutch republic ;
and an inherent insularity made it impossible for them to be greatly concerned
about the fate of German and Spanish allies.

Louis' fatal mistake was his continued support of the exiled James. Had he
abandoned him to his fate he would have certainly weakened much of the
English opposition to his continental aims. But Louis was mortally afraid of
William's capacity to keep in the field a coalition against him; and with the
object of tying his hands, so far as personal intervention on the continent was

1 Sir John Fenwick was the last man to be condemned to death by an Act of Attainder.